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THE  TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  PRISON  REFORM 


THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE 

Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor 
Chairman,  New  York  State  Commission  on  Prison  Reform,  1913 


By  Thomas  iloTT  Osborne 


The  old  barbaric  theory  which  regarded  the  treatnicnt  of 
criminals  as  a matter  of  retribution — of  punishment,  has  given 
way  to  the  civilized  theory  of  reform ; and  at  first  thought  it 
might  seem  as  if,  in  this  discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
we  might  pass  over  this  point,  were  it  not  that  at  the  very  outset 
we  are  met  by  a stubborn  fact — that  our  whole  system  of  crim- 
inal law  is  based  upon  this  old  and  hateful  theory,  a theory 
which  the  reflecting,  in  this  age  of  dawning  comprehension  of 
true  Christianity,  have  thrown  aside.  “The  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law,”  and  until  the  law  is  changed  you  will  find  that  no 
prison  reform  will  ever  work  with  its  due  effect.  This  is  no 
argument  against  the  reform,  but  only  a plea  that  we  should  go 
further. 

Law  itself  is  but  the  formulated  expression  of  the  con- 
science and  convenience  of  society,  and  to  reform  the  law  we 
must  first  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  need.  The  ordinary  man 
thinks  and  talks  of  a criminal  as  a creature  of  a different  breed 
than  himself,  and  one  that  must  be  mastered ; and  “punished” 
as  a matter  of  course.  Our  newspapers  speak  in  the  same  strain, 
even  when  they  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  public’s  senti- 
mentality to  advertise  themselves  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
In  fact  the  common  ideal,  if  you  could  get  at  it,  would  probably 
be  very  much  the  same  as  that  musically  avowed  by  that  hu- 
mane reformer,  the  Mikado,  in  Gilbert  & Sullivan’s  delightful 
opera;  who,  as  you  will  remember,  proclaims  in  merry  jingle: 

“My  object  all  sublime 
I shall  achieve  in  time 
To  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime, 

The  punishment  fit  the  crime.” 

(A  sentiment  which  impresses  the  average  man  as  not  only 
singularly  intelligible  poetry,  but  most  enlightened  common 
sense.) 

Our  first  duty,  then  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  no  mat- 
ter how  tiresome  a truism  it  may  seem  to  us,  to  impress  and  re- 
impress upon  the  public  this  doctrine — that  the  present  theory 
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Bv  Thomas  IMott  Oshorxh 


Ihe  old  Ijarbaric  theory  which  regarded  the  treatiiient  of 
criminals  as  a matter  of  retril)ution — of  punishment,  has  given 
way  to  the  civilized  theory  of  reform;  and  at  first  thought  it 
might  seem  as  if,  in  this  discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
we  might  ])ass  over  this  point,  were  it  not  that  at  the  very  outset 
we  are  met  by  a stubborn  fact — that  our  whole  system  i)\  crim- 
inal law  is  based  upon  this  old  and  hateful  theory,  a theory 
which  the  reflecting,  in  this  age  of  dawning  comprehension  of 
true  Christianity,  have  thrown  aside.  “The  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law,”  and  until  the  law  is  changed  you  will  tind  that  no 
])rison  reform  will  ever  work  with  its  due  effect,  d'his  is  no 
argument  against  the  reform,  but  only  a plea  that  we  should  go 
further. 

Law  itself  is  hut  the  formulated  expression  of  the  con- 
science and  convenience  of  .society,  and  to  reform  the  law  we 
must  lirst  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  need.  The  ordinary  man 
thinks  and  talks  of  a criminal  as  a creature  of  a different  breed 
than  himself,  and  one  that  must  be  mastered  ; and  “punished” 
as  a matter  of  course.  (Jur  newspapers  sj>eak  in  the  same  strain, 
even  when  they  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  public's  senti- 
mentality to  advertise  themselves  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
In  fact  the  common  ideal,  if  you  could  get  at  it.  would  probai>ly 
be  very  much  the  same  as  that  musically  avowed  by  that  hu- 
mane reformer,  the  Mikado,  in  (iill)ert  fv  Sullivan’s  delightful 
opera;  who,  as  you  will  remember,  proclaims  in  merry  jingle: 

"My  ol)ject  all  sublime 
1 shall  acliicve  in  time 
To  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime, 

The  punishment  fit  the  crime.” 

(A  sentiment  which  impres.ses  the  average  man  as  not  only 
singularly  intelligible  poetry,  but  most  enlightened  common 
sense.) 

(bur  first  duty,  then  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  no  mat- 
ter how  tire.some  a truism  it  may  seem  to  us,  to  impress  and  re- 
impress upon  the  public  this  doctrine — that  th.e  present  theory 
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of  ihe  law  must  be  clianged — that  its  aim  should  never  l>e  puii- 
ishment,  l)ut  prevention  and  reform;  that  the  theory  of  pun- 
ishment is  condemned  l>y  mir  religi(.)n,  discardeil  \)y  experience, 
contrary  t(.>  our  democratic  ideals  and  a disgrace  to  our  civiliza- 
tioi  . 

It  was  with  tliis  end  in  view  lliat  at  the  Democratic  con- 
fertnee  lield  in  this  city  last  week,  in  outlining  a platform  such 
as  should  like  to  see  my  party  adopt,  1 included  this  plank; 
“A  more  enlightened  system  of  justice,  which  sliall  include  the 
adn linistration  of  l)c»th  county  jails  and  State  prisons;  a system 
which  shall  aim  at  reform  rather  than  j)unishment , which  shall 
enc  )urage  those  unfortunate  fellow  men  who  have  liroken  the 
law  ■>  to  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  proper  conditions  of 
t>rg  inized  society.” 

Xow  as  to  the  law:  W e find  that  it  not  only  proceeds  upon 
the  tlieory  of  revenge — of  punishment  for  crime;  Imt  that  it  at- 
tempts also  to  make  a nicely  graduated  system  l)y  which  the 
exa  ‘t  amount  of  guilt  in  the  offender  must  be  weighed  and  deter- 
mined, and  the  exact  and  proper  amount  of  revenge  adminis- 
terc  1 — for  so  much  crime,  so  much  punishment.  But  a very 
few  moments  of  serious  consideration  will  show  us  that  in  do- 
ing this  the  law  undertakes  an  impossil^ility,  and  an  impossi- 
biliiy  which  tends  to  bring  the  whole  system  into  disfavor  if  not 
con  cm})!.  It  is  a1)solutely  impossil^le  for  any  human  l)eing — 
for  my  number  of  human  beings — to  weigh  and  (hAermine  the 
guil:  of  each  criminal  Ijy  the  mere  facts  of  his  crime;  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  guage  the  amount  of  criminality  in  this  one 
as  t ompared  with  that  one — these  are  things  which  transcend 
the  powers  of  humanity,  they  rest  with  God  alone. 

Who  can  determine  the  exact  amount  of  responsil)ility 
whi -h  each  one  of  us  carries  Wdio  can  estimate  the  inherit- 
anci  . the  early  training,  the  effect  of  environment,  the  influence 
of  ( thers,  the  results  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  in  order  to 
find  the  exact  amount  of  real  blame  deserved  by  the  perpetrators 
of  e ich  and  every  crime,  and  the  relative  amount  of  punishment 
it  \\{)uld  be  fair  to  give  to  each.  So  as  this  is  manifestly  im- 
pos^ible  the  law  practically  ignores  the  whole  psychological 
pro!  lem  and  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  crudest  pos- 
sii)h  set  of  facts  in  each  case.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  crude 
fact  are  the  least  im])ortant  and  the  psychological  facts  are  the 
mos  important  in  determining  the  real  guilt  of  the  criminal. 

Here  for  instance  are  two  noted  criminals.  Bill  Sykes  and 
Don  J ose.  Abt)ut  these  men  we  do  know  all — their  very  souls 
ha\a  l>een  laid  liare  for  us  by  the  genius  of  tlie  authors — the 
Ijrut.il  burglar  in  Dickens’s  Oliver  I’wist  and  the  }'oung  Span- 
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ish  soldier  of  Prosper  Merimee’s  pathetic  tale.  Carmen — best 
known  through  Bizet’s  wonderful  music.  The  one,  a hardened 
ruffian,  the  product  of  the  streets,  brought  up  as  a burglar,  has 
murdered  his  mistress  in  cold  blood  because  he  learns  that 
she  has  revealed  some  of  the  wickedness  of  him  and  his  gang. 
The  other,  a rather  weak  young  fellow  of  good  impulses,  and 
good  training,  who  has  been  entrapped  and  his  career  ruined  by 
a heartless  woman,  lias  killed  her  in  a moment  of  mad  passion. 
Wdiat  possible  affinity  is  there  between  these  two  cases?  It 
is  true  that  they  have  both  committed  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree; but  what  then?  If  you  should  set  Bill  Svkes  free  he 
would  return  at  once  to  his  old  life,  theft  and  murder — he  would 
continue  a criminal  for  he  knows  no  better.  If  you  should  lib- 
erate jose  he  would  go  quietly  l)ack  to  his  mother's  cottage,  his 
mad  passion  for  Carmen  all  burned  out,  and  soon  lie  would  be 
married  to  his  old  flame,  the  good  girl  Machaela,  and  settled 
down  to  a useful,  law-al)iding  farmer’s  life. 

To  place  two  such  men  in  one  and  the  same  category — to 
deem  them  guilty  of  the  same  crime  is  to  shut  your  eyes  to  all 
the  facts  of  human  nature;  and  to  mete  out  to  them  the  same 
punishment  is  to  be  ridiculous  as  well  as  inhuman.  Yet  under 
the  present  theory  of  the  law  such  things  are  inevitable;  nor  are 
they  the  worst.  One  man,  an  habitual  criminal,  prepared  to 
commit  murder  if  need  be,  is  caught  at  burglary  and  after  a 
few  years  imprisonment  returns  to  jirey  again  upon  society; 
while  another  inflamed  with  unaccustomed  drink  and  passion, 
or  overcome  with  the  effects  of  some  baleful  drug,  fires  a pistol 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  and  is  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

My  point  is  also  well  illustrated  by  a recent  case  in  New 
York  city.  The  conductor  of  a street  car,  to  oblige  the  motor- 
man,  took  the  latter's  place  for  a few  moments  late  one  night; 
the  car  struck  a cart,  and  the  driver  of  the  cart  was  thrown  out 
and  killed.  The  conductor  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  ten  years. 

Most  people,  1 presume,  felt  that  a gross  injustice  was  done 
in  this  case;  but  they  failed  to  see  just  where  lay  the  fault,  d'he 
conductor  broke  the  law,  and  a man  was  killed.  He  did  not 
intend  a crime,  it  is  true,  but  he  committed  one;  and  the  courts 
could  not  make  an  exception  in  his  particular  case — it  could  only 
find  him  guilty  and  send  him  to  take  his  ]nmishment  along  with 
thieves  and  murderers;  when  he  was  not  in  reality  a criminal — 
he  was  only  a fool. 

m/ 

But  society  needs  to  be  jirotected  against  fools  as  well  as 
against  criminals.  Frecisely  so;  and  here  we  are  at  the  true  so- 
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luti  jn  of  the  matter.  Let  the  law  determine  the  fact  of  the 
crii  ie;  let  the  jury  decide  whether  or  not  the  deed  was  done — 
wh;  tever  the  motive — and  when  the  verdict  of  guilty  is  pro- 
noinced,  let  the  judge  arise  and  say  to  the  prisoner  something 
likt  this; 

"Friend  and  brother;  It  has  been  determined  by  an  un- 
pre  udiced  and  competent  tribunal  of  your  fellowmen  that  you 
hav^  done  this  thing.  As  for  your  intentions,  we  do  not  presume 
to  judge;  as  for  your  motives,  they  can  be  known  tuily  to  your- 
self and  God;  as  for  your  act,  it  makes  no  difiference  what  it 
was,  so  long  as  it  is  dangerous  to  society.  W ith  all  these  points 
the  law  does  not  concern  itself.  The  fact  which  has  been  estab- 
lish ^d  shows  that  you  are  a dangerous  element  in  organized  so- 
ciety'. You  are  an  impediment  to  its  onward  march — you  are 
out  of  gear  with  its  intricate  machinery.  Your  relations  with 
Got  we  leave  with  God,  for  we  neither  grade  your  crime  nor 
bra  id  any  man  as  a criminal.  Your  relation  with  society,  so- 
viet y'  has  a right  to  regulate;  and  society  decrees  that  you  re- 
main an  exile  from  it,  until  you  have  shown  by  your  conduct 
tha  you  are  fit  to  return  to  it.  Every  help  will  be  given  you, 
eve  y resource  of  the  State  will  aid  you,  every  incentive  will  be 
offtred  you — to  learn  your  lesson.  Then  when  you  have  learned 
it — be  that  time  long  or  short,  society  will  welcome  you  back 
aga  11  to  its  midst.  It  will  not  turn  its  back  upon  you,  because 
your  very  return  will  show  that  you  have  worked  out  your  own 
sab  ation — that  from  the  bitterness  of  experience  you  have 
learned  the  truth  you  would  not  or  could  not  learn  without  it. 
Fri' nd  and  brother:  Until  that  time  comes,  farewell,  and  may 

Go(  be  with  you.’' 

Does  this  seem  fanciful  to  you?  The  indeterminate  system 
has  been  tried  and  proved  itself.  Why  should  it  not,  for  it  is 
acc(  rding  to  the  facts  of  human  nature?  It  should  be  the  only 
acti  )ii  of  the  courts;  for  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  (.ommon  sense;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  stand  tlie  test  of  our 
reli  tion. 

ddien  what  remains?  Approaching  our  prison  with  this 
nev  demand — with  this  new  light  upon  its  object  and  this  new 
tl^e(^ry  as  to  its  function,  we  find  that  the  present  system  is  liased 
upcti  an  utterly  mistaken  idea  of  human  nature,  and  a wrong 
waj  to  go  to  work  to  reform  natures  whose  deeds  have  shown 
tha  they  can  not  get  along  in  organized  society. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  wrote  in  relation  to  Ireland's  demand 
for  home  rule,  and  the  idea  that  it  must  be  kept  back  until  the 
Irisi  had  developed  further  and  were  ready  for  it:  “It  is  liberty 
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alone  that  fits  men  for  lil^erty.”  A golden  sentence  which  con- 
tains the  very  essence  of  democracy.  If  it  is  true  of  nations, 
and  it  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  of  individuals;  and  just  here  is 
the  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of  our  prison  theories.  We  recognize 
the  mistake  of  the  doting  mother  who  seeks  to  protect  her 
growing  boy  from  the  world  by  shielding  him  from  temptation; 
knowing  as  we  do  that  he  will  never  be  strong  unless  she  arms 
him  as  best  she  may  and  sends  him  forth  to  battle  with  tempta- 
tion. But  we  fail  to  recognize  this  truth  in  all  its  mighty  force; 
we  fail  to  see  that  in  our  prisons  we  are  making  exactly  the  same 
mistake.  “It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty.”  The 
prison  system  endeavors  to  make  men  industrious  by  driving 
them  to  work ; to  make  them  virtuous  by  removing  temptation ; 
to  make  them  respect  the  law  by  forcing  them  to  obey  the  edicts 
of  authority ; to  make  them  farsighted  by  allowing  them  no 
chance  to  exercise  foresight;  to  give  them  individual  initiative 
by  treating  them  in  large  groups;  in  short  to  prepare  them  again 
for  society  by  placing  them  in  conditions  as  unlike  real  society 
as  they  could  well  he  made. 

I say  that  such  a task  is  an  impossible  one ; and  while  this 
system  remains  your  reforms  will  have  a hard  struggle  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  will  never  accomplish  all  they  ought  to 
accomplish,  for  you  are  building  on  a rotten  foundation. 

Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I do  not  mean  to  dis- 
courage these  reforms  that  are  immediately  practicable,  but  only 
to  plead  that  the  larger  question  be  more  squarely  faced  and 
at  the  proper  time  and  place  the  more  fundamental  reforms  be 
demanded.  Neither  do  I contend  that  some  good  does  not  result 
under  the  present  system ; or  that  our  prisons  have  not  changed 
greatly  for  the  better.  But  I do  hold  that  the  very  foundations 
of  the  system  are  false,  and  that  these  wholesome  reforms, 
which  have  come  and  are  coming,  have  to  fight  against  the  ad- 
verse conditions  that  surrounds  them.  I maintain  that  if  we 
had  hospitals  in  which  40  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were  those 
who  had  1)een  once,  twice  or  three  times  discharged  as  cured,  we 
should  quickly  demand  and  find  out  the  reason  for  such  a con- 
dition of  things.  And  farther,  we  must  not  shirk  the  question 
because  it  is  the  souls  and  not  the  bodies  which  suffer  ; we  have 
no  right  to  turn  our  backs  upon  these  unfortunate  fellow-beings 
and  prattle  lightly  about  "heredity”  and  the  “criminal  class.” 

What  then  is  the  proper  basis  for  a prison  system?  “It  is 
liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty.”  Instead  of  confinement 
and  repression  in  our  prisons,  we  must  have  the  largest  possi- 
ble measure  of  individual  freedom. 
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At  the  basis  of  our  social  structure  lies  the  question  of  la- 
bor If  a man  will  not  work  neither  should  he  eat;  and  of  course 
it  i * recognized  now  clearly  that  in  all  our  prisons  men  should 
leain  to  labor.  But  it  is  not  so  clearly  recognized  that  when  you 
for(  e men  to  labor  that  is  slave  labor;  and  there  are  few  people 
who  learn  to  love  work  by  being  forced  to  do  it.  You  are  grat- 
ing  against  all  the  grooves  of  human  nature  when  you  take 
sue  1 action.  If  you  wish  these  men  to  work  willingly  when 
the/  come  out  of  prison — and  you  do,  for  with  many  of  them 
voluntary  honest  labor  is  the  first  necessity  of  their  reformed 
life  — then  you  should  teach  them  while  in  the  prison  voluntarily 
to  choose  labor  rather  than  idleness;  and  in  order  to  do  that  you 
mu;  t give  them  liberty  to  remain  idle  if  they  so  choose. 

But  with  idleness  would  come  starvation  ; and  with  starva- 
tioi  would  come  crime  within  the  prison! 

Exactly  so  and  why  not?  Outside  the  walls  the  man  must 
cho  )se  between  work  and  idleness — between  honesty  and  crime. 
Why  not  let  him  teach  himself  these  lessons  before  he  comes 
out  ' Such  things  are  best  learned  by  experience — some  can  ac- 
quii  e their  lessons  in  life  from  the  experience  of  others,  but 
mo;  t men  in  prison  cannot  do  that.  They  are  in  prison  for  the 
ver  reason  that  they  cannot  do  that.  But  everyone  who  is  not 
an  : bsolute  fool  can  learn  by  experience  and  the  bulk  of  men  in 
prison  are  certainly  not  fools. 

So  inside  your  walls  you  must  have  courts,  and  laws  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  working  from  the  idle  thief.  And  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  laws  would  l)e  made  and  the  laws  would  be 
enf(  reed. 

But  how  about  the  thief  within  the  prison?  There  must  be 
an  i iner  prison.  There  will  be  those  who  will  be  learning  their 
less  )ii  without  friction,  and  who  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  point 
where  they  can  rejoin  the  outside  world.  But  there  will  also  be 
tho;e  who  cannot  get  along  even  with  this  modified  liberty;  so 
the}  should  be  placed  in  an  inner  prison  where  even  their  modi- 
fied liberty  would  be  modified,  and  where  the  social  system 
world  be  even  simpler;  where  he  could  prepare  himself  by  the 
exeicise  of  a little  liberty  for  the  greater  freedom  (»f  the  larger 
pris  )n. 

d'his  you  see  is  the  graded  system  under  another  form.  But 
it  is  a graded  system  which  is  natural  and  not  artificial;  which 
is  a itomatic — l)y  which  the  prisoner  will  as  it  were  grade  him- 
self. 

But  always  the  basis  of  your  system  must  be  not  more  and 
mor /repression,  but  simply  less  and  less  liberty;  tlie  accent  al- 
ways l)eing  on  the  liberty.  As  much  freedom  as  the  man  can 
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stand;  no  attempt  to  close  the  avenues  of  wrong  doing;  but 
rather  that  the  avenues  to  wrong  doing  be  left  open  and  very 
apparent,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  avoid  them. 

I have  not  time  to  pursue  further  this  line  of  argument,  or 
to  outline  in  detail  the  system  which  I have  in  mind  ; which  I 
hope  to  do  at  anotlier  time  and  in  another  place.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  many  of  you  would  at  first  be  inclined  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  consider  the  matter  any  further.  For,  success- 
ful as  you  have  l)een  in  working  the  present  system  (and  with 
men  of  force  and  character  its  evils  are  of  course  less  apparent), 
you  doubtless  are  somewhat  prejudiced  against  an  overturning 
of  time-honored  ideals.  On  the  other  hand  I can  assure  you  that 
there  are  many  who  cannot  rest  content  with  present  conditions 
— judges  who  are  very  uneasy  in  mind;  juries  which  will  not 
convict;  w^ardens  and  other  officials  wdio  are  far  from  satisfied; 
])risoners  wdio  are  suffering  and  dying  from  repression  ; broken- 
liearted  parents  and  friends  wdio  see  their  loved  ones  come  out 
of  prison,  only  to  fail  and  return  again  within  the  gates. 

To  some  of  us — and  I am  not  alone  in  my  appeal  to  you — 
the  remedies  seem  obvious — the  very  foundation  of  our  prison 
system  needs  to  be  rebuilt;  and  at  the  bottom  must  lie  three 
principles : 

First — The  law^  must  decree  not  punishment,  but  temporary 
exile  from  society  until  the  offender  has  proven  by  his  conduct 
that  he  is  fit  to  return. 

Second — Society  must  brand  no  man  as  a criminal;  but  aim 
solely  to  reform  the  mental  conditions  under  wdiich  a criminal 
atrt  has  been  committed. 

Third — The  prison  must  be  an  institution  wdiere  every  in- 
mate must  have  the  largest  practicable  amount  of  individual 
freedom,  because,  “it  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty.” 
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The  Penitentiary===and  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Church 

Ward  Politics  and  the  Contract  Labor  System  Are  Incompatible  With  the  Church’s  Idea  of  Effective  Prison  Reform 


^ These  pictures  tell  the  story 


The  Slate's  profit  from  prison  labor  tias  been 
about  S3P.000  a yeaJ-  One  contractor  admits  a profit 
of  {60,000  a v«ar. 

01  How  about  the  innocent  wife 

^ and  t/i/Mren  of4be  exploited  victim,  and  the  yn- 
fortunate  virtliiu  ihemtpelves.  when  relea-ed?  This  16 
what  IS  go.ng  on  m the  midst  of  a community  which 
pnde?  j,lself  on  being  ChmtJaii,  and  nothing  but  a 
fcol^d  »^Tl  of  indipnarii  proiest.  backed  up  by  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  Christian  voter?,  will  ava.l  to  change  it 


^ These  men  are  doubtless  very  estimable  gentlemen— men  of 


ntide  ejrpemace  and  knowledge  along. certain  lines,  but  disenminatmg  Christiana  will  not 
perroif  Ihnr  indignaUon  to  be  palliated  or  their  judgment  prejudiced  by  rcaaon  of  the  place  of  pronu- 
neaee  and  infiuence  accorded  these  gentlemen  in  the  buainesB  world 


^ Moreover,  against  their  opinion  we  have  that  of  a Commission 

^ of  men  in  the  df.life.  characterized,  to  be  sure,  by  the  President  of  the  Penitwlkry 

Board  as  “boys*  menj newrthalaes.  who  belong  to  a new  era.  converts  to  a new  «^®f  reforming 
the  vicoms  of  our  social  vices,  afld  whose  point  of  view  has  been  broadened,  sociataed  and  hwan- 
ued  by  the  very  nature  of  the  occupation  in  w^liWi  some  of  them  have  been  engaged. 


EllmiaMU  Politia  Pram  TIte 
Manapemeni-’ 


ihf  »!  !U  I‘VK* 


"Then  .^hall  the  King  say  unto 

ibe.m  on  His  right  hand  “Come,  ye  blessed  uf 
TT.y  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  Er  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  " Then  ehal!  the  righteous 
ar»«wer  Hun.  saying  "Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  and 
hungered  and  fed  Thee?  Or  thiirty  and  gave  Thee 
drink?  * * ‘ Or  when  saw  we  Thee  aick  pr  in 

prison  and  came  unto  Thee?”  And  the  King  shall  an- 
swer and  say  unto  them . “Verilv  1 say  unto  ye  Inas- 
much as  yt  'have  done  it  unto  the  feast  of  these  My 
brethren  ye  have  done  il  unto  Me.". 


Read  from  the  Evening  Sun  of 

Thursday  last  the  editorial  by  one  of  Uiese  gen- 
t'emen,  excerpts  of  whuch  are  here  reproduced — one 
who,  in  his  work,  comes  in  lirrt-hanri  contact  with  the 
results  of  a w-retehed  penal  aystem.  Judge  for  yourself 
w hether  this  be  the  etalemenl  of  a man  who  dote  or 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  simpleat  surface  symptoms  ivf  the  diseased 
institution,  but  about  the  fundamenlal  basic  defecU 
which  cry  out  for  change, 

Wnies  Mr  Jones 


To  all  it  may  not  be  given  to  participate  in  the  actual  work 

_ of  prison  visitation,  hut  what  ehurcb  member  is  there  who  can  console  bmself  with  having 
discharged  his  obli^tion  to  his  imprisoned  brother  if  he  has  failed  to  use  all  his  infibener  ry  vou 
or  voice  in  demanding  an  overthrow  of  a prison  ;.'  «tem  that  is  so  palpably  rotten  and  out  of  date 
aft  to  have  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  in  more  conscience-quickened  communities? 

A Christian  that  ‘does  not  experience  a w^ling*up  within  him, 

of  a wave  of  resentment  and  rebellion  against  the  continuance  of  this  svTtem.  adjudged  so 
Vicious  by  the  beM  penologist?  must  indeed  be'  lacking  in  heart  throb  and  liuman  sympathy 
How  it  makes  us  of  the  Church  hang  our  heads  m shame  moreover,  when  we  realize  w hat  ^rbanan 
pract.ces  have  been  going  on  behind  thew  walls  under  the  very  shadow  of  our  ChnsUan  churches 
without  cO  much  as  a voice  being  raised  in  protest! 

The  Penitentiary  Board  has  stated  that,  while  there  might  be 


In  the  readjustment  of  the-Tna/iagement  of  the 

^ To  all  it  may  not  be  given  to  participate  in  the  actual  work  Maryland  penitentiary  the  puWic  shouW  not  allow 

of  prison  visitation,  hut  what  ehurcb  member  is  there  who  can  console  bmself  with  having  itarlf  to  be  deceived  by  the  subetitution  of  china- 

ware  for  tinware,  by  the  improvemwit  of  namlary 
conditions  and  the  eictennination  of  the  vermin. 

The  diminution  of  corporal  punishment,  the  reduc- 

^ A Christian  thafdoes  not  experience  a weiUng*up  within  him,  uon  of  state  profits  on  u>e  commissary  ©r  even  Oie 

TD  of  a wave  of  resentment  and  rebellion  against  the  continuance  of  this  system,  adjudged  so  etnpioyroenl  of  a prison  expert  to  make  "suggas- 

Uons'  are  all  only  surface  reforms  fn  themselves. 

The  fundamenul  reforms  are  the  eliminatirm 
of  politics  and  the  abolition  of  c ->ntract  labor  Both 

f|[  The  Penitentiary  Board  has  stated  that,  while  there  might  be  are  possible,  and  the  publics  judgment  ^ 

or  some  basis  for  the  accusation  that  Ihw  former  Warden  lacked  frankness  while  testifying  to  managers  of  the  eni  n r>  s 

the  Commission,  m view  of  the  .methods  employedby  that  body,  be  may  have  had  some  justification  mined  upon  Uiese  two  issues. 

You  young  men  who  belong  to  thit  new  age  and  who  can  think  for  youraeloe*,  JUDGE  aa  fo  a'Aoae  opinion  in  thia  matter  i*  moat  usorfA  conaidering. 
In  the  name  of  ail  that  it  human,  decent  and  juat,  INTEREST  yourtelves,  your  Young  People’s  Societies,  your  parents,  your  pastors  in  the  iwoe.  it 
moment  supposes  this  whole  matter  it  to  be  considered  a closed  incident,  that  thia  community  will  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a complete  reoerta  un  amen  a 

, ■„  ..  . ....  ^ ^ r-  , -w , ■ ■ J ’ 


Abotht  The  Contract  Lshor 
S}  steal! 

ttw^y  iSi  wtf'  amJ  •'<  t*i 

mtxm  tvivw  eal'^adrd  •!  « 

ptU  M uU  •!  I**  hres  fo**'  *t 

Ikj 


policy  in  the  management  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  we  take  it  that  he  GREATLY  misjudges  the  temper  of  Christian  sentiment.  i ^ lut. 
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